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THE ROYAL VISIT, AND CLOSING OF 
DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—As You Like It, and The 
Thumping Legacy. 

Tuesday.— Much ado about Nothing, and 
Fortunio. 

Wednesday.—M.cbeth, and Fortunio. 


Tus performances at Old Drury on 
Wednesday evening last brought the 
season to a close, and with it Mr, 
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fluences that require almost super- 
human efforts to remove the difficul- 


ties. And has not Mr. Macready in 


his two seasons’ struggle, with a fine 


| courage and determined spirit, done 


Macieady’s fine management, after | 


his trial of two continuous seasons. 
With unfeigned and sincere regret 
we are bound to record the grevious 
fact, that in a financial view the ex- 
periment has failed to realise any 
profitable result—but, on the con- 
trary, entailed a large pecuniary sa- 
crifice on the part of the spirited and 
zealous lessee. However much, as 


his part to resuscitate the drama and 
raise it from its fallen condition ?— 
Yes—and his efforts, Herculean as 
they were, have been successful— 
but are enfeebled by a shameful neg- 
lect of public patronage and supine- 
ness of popular feeling. But it is 


| not our intention now to indulge in 


with Mr. Macready’s most ardent ad- | 


mirers, both as a man and a manager, 
we deplore so severe and trying a 
casualty, we cannot say that the re- 
sult has surprised us. 
times are out of joints, and there ex- 
ist onposing and depressing in- 


The dramatic | 


‘ 


repinings—our present occupation is 
to describe the last night of Old 
Drury under Mr, Macready’s man- 
agement; and whose sun, notwith- 
standing former obscuration, sets in 
resplendent brightness and glory. 
Monday night was a royal command 
—and graced by the presence of our 
beloved Sovereign, Prince Albert, 
her court, and the state grandeur,— 
the occasion was one of the most rare 
and brilliant description. Alas, too 
rare—for had our lovely Sovereign 
earlier enforced the practice of con- 
ferring Royal patronage on our na- 
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tional theatres (after the manner of 
her royal ancestors), we should not 
now have to deplore the present state 
of our Shakspearian temples—Old 
Drury and Covent Garden. But, 
this by the way—now for our detail 
of the Royal visit, which after an 
interval of three years’ absence, oc- 
casioned the greatest anxiety among 
the genuine lovers of the drama, the 
patrons and friends of Mr. Macrea- 
dy and his unrivalled company, and 
the most devotedly loyal subjects of 
the Queen, to secure seats and places ; 
as well as to witness that beautiful 
——— of Shakspeare, As You 

ike It, as to enjoy her Majesty’s 
and her illustrious Consort’s pre- 
sence, It has, indeed, been report- 
ed that before last Saturday every 
seat in the boxes of each circle was 
purchased, and hundreds of appli- 
cants were disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of finding a vacancy, so 
great was the desire to be present on 
this occasion. 

In the theatre, long before the ris- 
ing of the curtain, the seats were 
crammed, while every space either 
for sitting, leaning, or standing was 
most economically made use of. 
The pit appeared like a concretion, 
so closely was the mass wedged, and 
the boxes looked like immense bou- 
quets, squeezed into the smallest 
vases. The Royal box, an elegant 
and tasteful fixture, supported by 
gilded pillars attached to the stage, 
was, as usual, formed in front of the 
stage-box on the left side, projecting 
some few feet from the regular sweep 
of the circular line. It was gorge- 
ously fitted up in the form of a tent, 
with hangings of rich crimson fall- 
ing from the top. The two boxes 
adjoining were converted into one, 
and appropriated to her Masesty’s 
party. On the arrival of the Royal 
suite her Majesty was attended by 
Mr. Macready and Mr. Serle. On 
her Majesty's taking her seat, a tre- 
mendous burst of spontaneous ap- 
plause broke from every part of the 
house, which her Majesty, who was 
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attired in black velvet, with the rib- 
bon of the Garter, and wore a splen- 
did tiara, necklace, and armlets of 
most costly diamonds, with clusters 
of the same down the front of her 
dress, and the Prince, who was dress- 
ed in full military uniform, with the 
ribbon, badge, and star of the Gar- 
ter, and seated on her Majesty’s left, 
graciously and repeatedly acknow- 
ledged. At this moment the curtain 
rose and presented the stage, as 
crowded in proportion as the other 
parts of the theatre, there being no 
less than three hundred professionals 
at once assembled to do honour to 
her Majesty by singing the National 
Anthem. The cheering was renew- 
ed with increased vigour at this 
scene. The view of the theatre from 
the stage, upon the rising of the cur- 
tain, was magnificent in the extreme. 
The effect produced by the succes- 
sive tiers of boxes, surmounted by 
the galleries, crowded with vast 
masses of gaily dressed spectators, 
cheering and waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, with the duskier appear- 
ance of the assemblage which filled 
the pit, was very striking. Many 
who were in the boxes on the side 
ot the Royal seat, risked their necks 
to catch a view of the Royal Family. 
The solo parts of the National An- 
them were sung by Miss Clara Novel- 
lo, Miss Horton, Mr. Allen, and 
Herr Staudig). 

God Save the Queen having been 
sung and chorussed, and heartily, 
and repeatedly cheered throughout, 
the performance of the drama com- 
menced, and was executed with that 
spirit and success which we have al- 
ready had occasion to applaud in its 


_ magnificent revival under the late 


management. Mr. Macready sus- 
tained, as on former occasions, the 
character of Jaques, and was enthu- 


_ siastically and unanimously cheered 


on his being discovered in that cha- 


_ racter,. 


The fall of the curtain on As You 


_ Like It was only for a few minutes’ 


duration, It arose again in an ak 
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most incredibly short space of time 
for the alterations required for the 
acting of the clever farce of the 
Thumping Legacy, the drolleries of 
which piece was brought out to per- 
fection by Mr. Keeley, at which her 
Majesty and the Prince laughed most 
heartily, while every touch on Eng- 
lish characteristics brought forth the 
warmest applause from the house. 

The performances terminated at 
11 o’clock, and the National Anthem 
was, according to custom, repeated, 
with fresh acclamations from the au- 
dience. Not only the regular vocal- 
ists of the theatre, but Miss Rain- 
forth and Miss M, B. Hawse assisted 
on the occasion. As her Majesty 
rose to depart a new volley of cheers 
was given, and hats were waving in 
all directions, as, repeatedly bowing, 
she receded from the public view. 
Her Majesty looked remarkably well ; 
and the Prince, though somewhat 
pale, appeared very cheerful. It 
would seem, from the manners of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, that they 
heartily enjoyed both the reason and 
the fun. 

In the former part of the evening, 
a slight disturbance in the pit was 
occasioned by its being so densely 
crowded ; but order was soon restor- 
ed. A more respectable and better 


behaved audience never congregated | 


in a theatre—the almost suffocating 


heat, the crowding, and the greatest | 
inconvenience, were cheerfully and | 


patiently borne for hours, | The 
deep sense of respect prevented any 


turbulent ebullition of feeling, and | 
good-heartedness and sincere loyalty | 


were alone apparent throughout. 
This we deem cannot fail to entice 
her Majesty again to honour this 


splendid house with a visit ona fu- | 


ture occasion. 
In order to preserve a detailed ac- 


count of the novelty of a Royal visit | 
to Old Drury, we have only room | 


left in our columns to note that Mr. 
Macready’s appearance in Macbeth, 
thus commencing and closing the 
season with the legitimate drama, 
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was hailed with enthusiasm by a 
crowded house on Wednesday last. 
His farewell address and our com- 
ments on the interesting appeal we 
must forego till the appearance of 
our next number. 
Princess’s.—I Puritani and the Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor have been re- 
produced for the purposes of intro- 
ducing Madame Eugene Garcia and 
Mr. Allen, the tenor singer from 
Drury Lane. The experiment has 
proved as successful as it was desir- 
ed, and with the alternating attrac- 
tions of Madame Albertazzi in the 
Eliser d'Amour render an evening's 
entertainment of the most recherché 
description. The Angel of the Attic 
still nightly runs its round, and a 
beautiful new drama with music en- 
titled the Sweedish Ferryman, the 
principal characters being supported 
by Messrs. Wallack, Walter Lacy, 
Oxberry, and Miss Emma Stanley, 
promises as well as the early attrac- 
tion of our old and universal favour- 
ite drama The Miller and his Men. 
Srranp.—The second week of Mr. 








Maywood’s campaign at this most 
elegant little iene of the drama, 
| must have assured the lessee that he 
| has not felt the pulse of the public 
| in vain, for he has found out the way 

to attract crowds of visitors to his 
| dispensary of mirth and merriment. 

The new piece which we detailed at 
| some length in our last number, the 
| Rights of Woman, has been most 
| judiciously cut and pared, and is 

now acted well and perfectly. ‘The 

crusty old Scotchman is capitally 
| played by Mr. Maywood, he gives the 
| part with great comic power and 
| effect. His broad Scotch dialect is 
perfection, and there is a hearty raci- 
ness about his acting which told well, 
| The landlady was also delightfully 
given by Mrs. Stirling. ‘There are 
two new actors on these boards that 
are great acquisitions—we allude to 
| the light comedian, Mr. Eusten, 
who has filled the blank caused by 
the secession of Roving Balls—and 
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a low comedian in the person of Mr. 
Walton. These two gentlemen, with 
Miss Ellen Daly and Miss Granby, 
are seen to great advantage in a 
bustling and mirth exciting little 
new burletta, entitled the Little In- 
nocent, During the week’s perform- 
ances they have closed with great 
eclat by the dancing of Mr, Framp- 
ton’s pupils, and the speeches, tattle, 
gossip, and scandal of the Ladies’ 
Club who have ‘* nightly kept up the 
clamour.” 

Sapier’s WELLs.—We are happy 
to notice the continued run of For- 
tunio at this splendidly refilled old 
favourite resort. Planche’s Drury- 
lane version of Fortunio is got up 
quite as splendidly both with regard 
to dresses, scenery, and decorations, 
as at the theatre of its former 
triumph. Fortunio is certainly the 
best written piece of its class which 


has yet appeared, and Mr. Green- | 


wood has shown proper judgment in 
securing its powerful aid, and in pro- 
ducing it in a manner worthy of its 
acknowledged reputation, Miss Mar- 
shall as Fortunio, John Webster as 
Alfourite, and Herbert as Matapa, 
were excellent. We prognosticate a 
long, profitable, and successful run 
for Fortunio and his Seven Gifted 
Servants, 

City.—The Trials of Hester Mal- 
pas, or the Murder at Wapping, has 
met with great favour here. The 
first part of the piece has been often 
the subject of stage representation, 
but its climax is a new feature in the 
story. 


ton, a young farmer, are enamoured 
of Hester Malpas, a curate’s daught- 


er, who returns the love of the lat- | 


ter. Rowland, exasperated at his 
ill success, bribes some sailor to press 
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Rowland Blake, a gentleman | 
and a spendthrift, and Leonard Ley- | 


rid of his last farthing, he repairs to 
the residence of the aunt of the girl 
whom he has so cruelly persecuted, 
He effects an entrance through a win- 
dow at night, and is about carrying 
off a cash-box, when the aunt detains 
him until her niece appears. Row- 
land stabs the aunt, and has just 
made his escape, when the police 
officers arrive, and arrest Hester for 
the murder. She is tried and con- 
demned, and Leonard returns to his 
native land a captain in time to wit- 
ness the execution of Hester for a 
crime of which she is innocent. 
Rowland is attending the execution 
of his victim, when he meets with 
an accident. He is conveyed to a 
surgeon, a friend of Hester’s, and is 
on the point of death, when he con- 
fesses the murder. Fortunately, the 
body of Hester has been given up to 
her friends, and, life being found not 
quite extinct, restoratives are ad- 
ministered, and she returns froma 
death-like sleep to her friends and 
her lover. ‘The piece was well play- 
ed and beautifully got up. A nauti- 
cal piece and the new pantomime 
have been the other attractions of the 
week, 


MANAGERS AND DRAMATISTS, 





| Tuere are many things in this mo- 


dern world of ours that really do 
puzzle conjurors, and in the drama- 
tic world especially, there are scenes 
and events that are beyond all con- 
juration to divine. National thea- 
tres shut up for lack of public pa- 
tronage — talented professionals, by 
neglect of public support, starving— 
establishments crushed by heavy 
rents that no system of management 


can combat—theatres hampered by 


the existence of patents, and ob- 
structed by malific legislative laws, 


' his rival. Hester is then removed 
: by her father to an aunt residing 
' at Wapping, whither Rowland pur- 
' sues her, and enters upon a life of | 
dissipation and debauchery. He be- | 
comes a forger, and a reward is offer- 
ed for his capture; and, having got | 








and other evils of a depressing na- 
ture are quite intelligible, but that 
the supply of dramatists has fallen 
off is a piece of stage humbug that 
in these times we were not prepared 
to learn, Mr. Webster, however, 
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lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, 
would have us believe so, for he has 
expressed in his play-bills a desire 
to restore the English drama to its 
“high and palmy state ” by offering 
“ £500” for the best comedy that 
may be produced by January Ist, 
1844, exhibiting the manners and 
follies of modern life. The pieces 
when produced are to be submitted 
to a committee of dramatic authors, 
critics, and “* performers, male and 
female !’? and Mr. Webster, if neces- 
sary, is to have the casting vote! 
Here is a magnificent scheme to at- 
tract the modern Congreves and 
Shakspears. 

How is it that their inactivity 
drives Mr. Webster to this unusual 
course? ‘These gentlemen all know 
his liberality, and among them they 
could have furnished him with a 
good comedy for five hundred 
pounds, or even less, if they could 
depend uponhim, They might, per- 
haps, object to their work, being 
thrown on a ‘ play stack,’ and to be 
put off with shabby, shuffling ex- 
cuses, for months and years, before 
any forward movement was made. 
They might also object to see what 
they had produced with care and toil, 
ridiculously mutilated to suit the 


ignorant impertinence of some of | 
ihe actors of the company, who con- | 


sider it their province to intefere in 
such matters, 

Mr. Webster ought to explain how 
the accepted play, when the commit- 
tee of taste shall have made their 
election, is to be dealt with in this 
respect, 

If the author should furnish such 
characters as always were and always 
will be found in human nature, are 
these to be voted unfit for represent- 
ation because the drawl of one play- 
er, the screech of another, and the 
waddle or dumpy figure of another, 
have not been especially studied by 
the author? These are points which 
ought to be settled before the future 
Congreves and Sheridans go to work 
for Mr. Webster. 
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What pledge also is to be given 
that one of the plays written in con- 
sequence of this invitation extra- 
ordinary, will at last have a fair 
trial! When Drury Lane Theatre 
was about to open, in 1812, a poetical 
address was advertised for. Many 
were produced and sent to the com- 
mittee, and what was the result ?— 
The whole of the pieces so forward- 
ed were coolly thrown overboard, 
and Lord Byron furnished that which 
was spoken by Elliston, 


GEORGE III. ann tHe MANAGER. 


ELListon, on his re-appearance at 
Weymouth, had the happiness of 
finding that he had lost no portion 
of his Majesty’s favour since last he 
had the honour of acting before the 
royal party. Young Marlow, Wild- 
ing, and Tag, were amongst the se- 
veral characters in which he was for- 
tunate in pleasing the king; and at 
his benefit, his Majesty being pre- 
sent, Elliston introduced his daught- 
er Eliza, then only five years old, in 
a dance; on which occasion, Mrs. 
Elliston and her sister also made 
their appearance in the same ballet 
of action. This was entitled the 
‘ Temple of Fame,’ composed ex- 
pressly by Mrs. Elliston, quite as 
full of loyalty and poetry—‘ Peace 
the offspring of British valour!’ an 
illuminated medallion, with a trans- 
parent young woman flying above 
his shoulders, blowing the only 
trumpet in the playhouse. Aun ad- 
ditional stanza to ‘ God save the 
King,’ telling regenerate France what 
she was to expect should she ever 
again dare to meet the British lion in 
arms, terminated the interesting oc- 
casion. 

His Majesty this season frequent- 
ly conversed with Elliston—when- 
ever, in fact, he visited the theatre ; 
and as this was pretty often, he 
seemed fulfilling the notion of the 
celebrated actor Baron, who was 
wont to say that tragic actors should 
be fondled in the arms of kings. 
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It being Elliston’s property as a 
* star’ to light the king through the 
narrow mazes of ‘ all the world’— 
namely, the ‘ stage,’ it was by no 
means below the dignity of Majesty 
to hold communion with his astral 
guide. George the Third was a good 
king, and consulted his stars; and 
although he frequently put more 
—s to them ina breath than 
they could reply to in a night, yet 
it was sufficient to show he duly ac- 
knowledged their tendency. 

‘ Well, well, Elliston,’ said he, 
where—where have you been act- 
ing lately ?—* At Wells and Shep- 
ton Mallet, your Majesty, in which 
places I was manager.’—* Manager— 
manager! that won’t do—that won't 
do, eh, Charlotte? Managers go to 
the wall—get the worst of it.’ Her 
Majesty graciously vouchsafed a 
smile on the attendant comedian.— 
‘It didn’t do, your Majesty. At 
Wells I was particularly unfortunate.’ 
— At Well—Well!’ replied the king, 
good-humouredly, ‘’mongst the bi- 
shops! quite right—quite right; no 
business with bishops, eh, Char- 
lotte?? Her Majesty turned a look 
of slight rebuke upon her lord— 
‘ Bishops don’t go to plays—no bu- 
Siness at plays—you, none with them. 
Well, well, what next ??—‘ I returned 
to Weymouth, where I redeemed 
everything in the honour of serving 
your Majesty.—‘ Eh, eh?’ respond- 
ed the king, in the same affability of 
tone and manner— What ! kings 
better than bishops, eh ?—found it 
out—found it out, Elliston!’ 

By this time their Majesties had 
entered the carriage, and the king 
having taken his seat, cried out, 
while the horses were withheld a 
moment to his signal,—* Bishops and 
managers—both a mistake—ought 
to have known better—eh, eh, Ellis- 
ton?’ and away they drove. 

But neither the gracious hint of 
the king, the repeated caution of the 
earl, Elliston’s own observation on 
the fate of managers, could restrain 
him long from a purpose which had 
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gained so powerful a hold on him ag 
that to which we have alluded. 


CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 


“ CAROLINE, you are twenty-one.” 

“T know it full well, and I assure 
you no one regrets it more than my- 
self; but really, I cannot help laugh- 
ing at the idea of marrying Sir Thom- 
as Lupton.” 

** And why?” said Lady Montagu, 
gravely. ‘“* He is a man of good fa- 
mily and excellent estate—highly 
connected—his mother is the daugh- 
ter of a duke; and he is member of 
parliament for the burgh of Dunder- 
ton.” 

** Yes, and sent us the Dunderton 
Journal, containing his Election- 
speech, with an account of how he 
was chaired, feasted, and flattered on 
that occasion;—showing that Sir 
Thomas, whatever he may be here, 
is at least a great man in Dunderton. 
Nay, nay,” added the laughing girl, 
throwing back the jetty ringlets that 
seemed sportively to fall over her 
bright black eyes. ‘ Pray, my dear 
mamma, turn to the tablets again.” 

“Well, there is young Lord Flow- 
erdale,” 

** A poet, and a man of sentiment 
—writes pastorals, and told me the 
other day, with a simper, that our 
grandmothers showed excellent taste 
in being painted as shepherdesses, 
The man may marry his grandmother 
an he lists,” 

** Caroline, Caroline, pray be se- 
rious ; Flowerdale, I am convinced, 
loves you.” 

“* The tablets! the tablets! my 
dear mamma, I so long to hear the 
rest of the list.” 

“ The next, then, is Captain Bol- 
ton of the Guards, prospective heir 
to a marquisate; and, it is said, has 
broken the hearts of several ladies 
already.” 

“ So, indeed, it is; but until I 
hear some well-authenticated ac- 
count of a death having so occurred 
—such as the verdict of a coroner’s 
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inquest—‘ died by visitation of Cap- 
tain Bolton,’ or the certificate of two 
physicians, ‘ on soul and conscience’ 
—I'll never believe it.” 

“ Well, really, now, I always 
imagined the Captain was a sort of 
favourite of your’s. I am sure, at 
Lady Vernon’s rout” — 

“ He talked to me of nothing but 
his new uniform; and during the 
rest of the evening stood in lordly 
silence in a conspicuous part of the 
room, with his lip curled ala Byron, 
and in the attitude of Napoleon 
storming a bridge. Pshaw, I thought 
that even you had seen that man was 
a fool. But who is next on the 
list 2” 

“ Mr. Doddridge, nephew, you 
know, to the Bishop of——, and a 
rising man in the church. He took 
high honours at Oxford, and is, be- 
sides, an excellent, worthy young 
man.” 

** Good, perhaps, but prosy. 
Moreover, mamma, he wears spec- 
tacles and a white neckceloth, things 
to which I have an unconquerable 
aversion. However, he is a very ex- 
cellent, worthy young man, as you 
so justly observe, and he is admi- 
rably qualified to be a friend of the 
family. But are these all ?” 

“* There is yet one more,” said 
Lady Montagu, mournfully—“ Sir 
Roger Templeton.” 

““A dear, good old soul! asecond 
Sir Toby Belch, but, unfortunately 
equally dissipated. He would make 
an excellent uncle. I don’t dislike 
dissipated uncles myself, it seems to 
shew that there is a spirit in the fa- 
mily—but a nearer relation to such 
people is bad. But can you really 
wish me,” said Caroline, more seri- 
ously, while her dark eyes brighten- 
ed with sudden feeling. ‘“ Could you 
really wish your daughter to marry 
an old and dissipated man like Sir 
Roger Templeton ?” 

** Neither so very old nor so very 
dissipated either,” replied Lady Mon- 
tague, petulantly. ‘* He wasa great 
friend of your father’s, although a 
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| much younger man than he. His 


habits are those of the old school; 
but he is one of the richest men of 
the House of Commons, where he 
represented the county of D for 
many years.” 

“ And is ‘a good county man’— 
‘ a spirited agriculturist,’ and an en- 
lightened ‘member of committees 
on turnpike roads.’ My dear mam- 
ma, I know all his good qualities and 
a few of his bad ones—so be assured 
I do not reject him ignorantly, But 
you have concluded your list, now 
pray lend me the tablets, aad you 
shall hear mine.” ; 

Caroline Montagu took up the pen- | 
cil, and with a hand as white as the 
ivory tablets which she held, rapidly 
traced a name upon them ;—then 
looked at her mother, as if hesita- 
ting. 

“ Well, Caroline—proceed.” 

‘** The first then is Edward Hast- 
ings.” 

‘“* Edward Hastings!” cried Lady 
Montagu, in surprise. 

“ Mr. Edward Hastings,” cried 
the servant, throwing open the door 
—and the gentleman, as if by magic, 
stood before them. 

Lady Montagu drew herself upon 
her cushioned chair, and put the tips 
of her jewelled fingers into Hastings’ 
hand, while Caroline, with a face 
covered with blushes, permitted him 
to seat himself beside her on the so- 
fa, while her eyes glanced restlessly 
towards her mother, whose looks 
were freezing and formal. 

“ Now I know not,” said Hast- 
ings, “ if you ought to condole with 
me for my bereavement—having lost 
a cousin as the Scotch say, three 
times removed—or congratulate me 
on the acquisition of his title and es- 
tates.” 

Caroline turned quickly round to 
Hastings, and Lady Montagu’s looks 
relaxed. ‘ May I ask,” said her 
ladyshiv, after a moment’s pause, 
“* who this cousin is?” 

“ Sir Thomas Hastings, of Hart- 
hurst Moor,” 
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“ What! Harthurst Moor, R—— 
shire?” 
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‘** The very same; and I assure | 


you a fortune was never more unex- 
pectedly acquired, or conferred upon 
one who stood in greater need of it, 
than the now present worthy baronet 
of that name.” 


“I assure you, Mr. Hastings— 


Sir Edward, + mean,” said Lady 
Montagu, with a face all smiles and 
sunshine, ‘ | sincerely rejoice at 
your good fortune, and so I am sure 
does Caroline-—but,” continued her 
ladyship, rising and looking at her 
watch, “I hope you will excuse me 
at present, as 1 have an engagement 
at— 

“ Certainly,” said Hastings, “ I 
hope you will not remain a single 
moment on my account.” 
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Lady Montagu had almost reached | 


the door, when suddenly turning 
round, she exclaimed, * Oh! I for- 
got the tablets.” 

“Mamma,” said Caroline with an 


arch look, as she still held them in | 
her hand, “ do you know I think 


they are turned.” 

** Give them to me, foolish girl.” 

“ Nay, let me keep them: they 
contain a list I much wish to pre- 
serve.” 

“ Caroline, you are detaining me,” 
said Lady Montagu, as she took the 
tablets and left the room. 

** You look graver now,” said 
Hastings, observing a shade on the 
brow of the fair girl by his side. 


“In sooth it is not fair to banish | 


your smiles at a time like this.” 
** IT cannot choose but be so, for 


I have had a lecture this morning on | 


the choice of a husband—a grave 
subject you must allow.” 

** And I heard a nameas I entered 
the room,” said Hastings, passing 
his arm round the waist of the blush- 
ing girl; had you then the boldness, 
my Caroline, to———” 

“* Break the ice, but not quite to 
thaw it—that has been done Zz your 
cousin ‘ three times removed.’ ” 





Chit Chat. 

Mr. H. Younge, the celebrated panto- 
mime writer died at his house in Euston 
Crescent on Thursday. Mr. Macready on 
hearing of the melancholy event, imme- 
diately sent a handsome donation to the 
widow. 


One day last week, three boys were 
charged at the Borough Court, Manches- 
ter, with stealing several tickets on the 
The boys were appre- 
hended immediately after disposing of the 
tickets to a girl who sells oranges outside 
the theatre. They were dismissed on the 
g:ound that, the tickets having no intrin- 
sic value, the offence was not indictable, 


If you wish a shoe of durable materi- 
als, you should make the upper leather of 
the mouth of a hard drinker, for that 
never lets in water. 

A beggar said, unless he was helped to 
a little money, he should be driven to do 
a deed he shuddered at. ‘* What is that ?” 
said a bystander. “ Qh,” said he, “ to 
work.” 

Mr. Vining, proprictor of the Norwich 
is about Lringing out Shakspear’s Tempest, 
and has engaged Misses Cooper and Grant 
of Covent Garden. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Delta.—In our next. 

S Mead.—We do not know the address of 
the late Miss Adelaide Kemble or whether 
she is in town, 

W. R.—We believe the Colchester ‘Theatre 
is closed, 

A Reader.—We cannot promise to read the 
farce.—See Mr. Webster, and get an ac- 
kuowledgment for it. 

A Renter.—We have certainly heard it hint- 
ed that Mr, Wallack was likely to becoma 
sessee of Drury Lane, but we cannot vouch 
for the truth of the report. 

W.Priest—The Haymarket is a patent the- 
atre. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, postpaid. 
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